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One of the choicest characters of this time of CHAP. "vigorous intellectual life was Henry Sidgwick, a man ^^^ justly marked for presenting, in a time of doubt, an Henry "unfaltering belief in the reality of truth. "Great in orange and exactness of knowledge, great in subtlety of analysis, great in power of criticism, he offered the Highest type of a seeker of the truth, more anxious "to understand an opponent's argument than to refute him; watchful lest any element in a discussion should be unnoticed, patient, reverent, ready to the last to welcome light from any quarter" (Bishop Westcotf). His friends will recognise in such words as these an excellent description of a remarkable man. We must add to them ready wit, fine humour, sympathy, friendliness, and an inexhaustible freedom of spirit which harmonised with the mental colour of the era. He broke with orthodox Christianity in an early stage of his life, and seems to have made no return to it, though his hospitable mind tempted him into a region of speculations in psychical research which provoked in some of his friends just as lively anathema as Mill's lapse into Manicheanism. Like the best minds of his generation, whatever their turn in philosophy, he felt the common impulse to active interest in public affairs and practical devotion to improvements both in political theory and opinion, and in the diffusion alike of knowledge and more exact modes of thought. He knew that to be the only safeguard of a decent democracy.
He fought one of the stiffest battles of the time in the movement for the better education of women. This was no doubt due to the influence of Mill, though. should,   against  the  creaking  and slow ;rinding of parliamentary machinery.   In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
